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EVERYBODY    SING 


NOW  LET  EVERY  TONGUE  ADORE  THEE 


Melody  by 
Philipp  Nicolai 

Harmonized  by 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
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All    Thy    gates  with  pearl    are        glo  -  rious! 
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Let    men  with    an  -   gels      sing    be   •  fore  Thee! 

Where  we     par  -  take_  through  faith  vie  -   to      -       rious. 
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Let  harps  and    cym  -  bals       now u    -     nite!  \ 

With     an  -  gels  round  Thy     throne  _    of       light.  / 
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No      mor  -  tal   ear  hath  heard 
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No        mor  -  tal      eye   hath    seen, 
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Such     won-drous  things,       There  -  fore  with   joy    our  _  song  shall     boar 
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In  praise    to         God     for   -    ev 


more. 


The  chorale,  a  hymn  tune,  was  introduced  as  part  of  the  Protestant  church 
services  by  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546).  It  was  an  effort  to  encourage 
more  singing  by  the  congregation.  To  the  present-day  musician  chorales 
are  best  known  in  their  harmonization  by  Bach.  Memorize  the  Chorale 
as  written  above  to  sing  in  unison  at  the  children's  concert.  The  orchestra 
will  play  Bach's  harmonization. 

G>pyright  Adeline  McCall,  1978,  Symphony  Stories 
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POSTHORN^^    SERENADE 


No.  9  in  D  Major 


What  is  a  serenade?  The  usual  answer  to  this  question  is  apt  to  be  "the 
song  of  a  lover — with  guitar  accompaniment — underneath  his  lady's 
window."  This  is  one  kind  of  serenade,  popular  in  Spain  and  Latin 
American  countries,  but  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  Serenades  written 
by  Mozart. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Mozart  was  living  in 
Vienna,  Serenades  were  instrumental  compositions,  written  to  celebrate  a 
festive  occasion  or  to  honor  the  birthday  of  an  important  person.  They 
were  intended  for  outdoor  performance  at  night.  A  Serenade  consisted  of 
a  number  of  short  movements,  such  as  minuets,  rondos,  variations  or 
marches.  The  typical  Serenade  orchestra  was  a  mixed  group  of  strings  and 
winds,  with  one  or  two  players  to  each  part.  The  people  of  Vienna  were 
so  fond  of  these  evening  performances  that  they  opened  their  windows  to 
listen  or  crowded  around  the  musicians  in  the  street  to  applaud. 
The  "Posthorn"  Serenade  was  written  in  Salzburg,  Mozart's  birthplace.  It 
was  dated  August  3rd,  1779.  Mozart  was  employed  as  a  court  musician 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  composed 
the  piece  to  honor  his  patron's  name  day,  September  30.  There  has  been 
no  proof  of  this,  but  it  was  recorded  that  on  the  evening  of  September  24, 
1779,  it  was  played  in  the  Universitatsplatz  in  Salzburg. 
The  following  instruments  are  used  in  the  "Posthorn"  Serenade:  2  flutes, 
piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  solo  post  horn,  2  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings.  There  are  seven  movements.  At  your  children's  concert  the 
orchestra  will  play  only  the  seventh  movement — Finale:  Presto. 
As  you  listen  to  the  last  movement  of  the  "Posthorn"  Serenade  you  are 
sure  to  discover  that  Mozart's  music  expresses  the  spirit  of  a  happy  festive 
occasion.  The  first  theme,  written  below,  comes  back  again  and  again. 
Play  it  over  a  number  of  times  on  the  recording — or  on  the  piano — until 
you  can  recognize  it.  Clap  the  note  pattern.  If  you  are  a  good  listener 
you  will  probably  find  it  easy  to  count  the  number  of  times  Mozart 
repeats  this  short  theme. 


The  form  of  the  entire  movement  is  A  B  A'.  Can  you  describe  how  the 
B  section  is  different  from  the  A  sections? 

The  post  horn  for  which  the  Serenade  is  named  is  a  coil-shaped  bugle 
blown  by  mail  coachmen.  The  instrument  is  played  only  in  the  sixth 
movement.  You  will  enjoy  listening  to  this  movement  in  your  classroom. 
Do  you  think  a  post  horn  sounds  like  a  trumpet? 


WOLFGANG    AMADEUS    MOZART 


1756-1791 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  Austria  when  Leopold  Mozart  carried  a  tiny 
bundled  up  baby  to  the  baptismal  font  of  the  Salzburg  Cathedral.  The 
bundle,  which  he  so  carefully  protected  against  the  blowing  snow,  was  his 
son,  born  at  8:00  p.  m.  the  night  before,  on  Sunday,  January  27,  1756. 
The  few  scattered  worshipers,  deep  in  prayer,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
infant  as  he  was  splashed  with  icy  holy  water  and  christened  Johannes 
Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus  Theophilus.  They  did  not  know  that  the  boy, 
later  to  be  called  Wolfgang,  would  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
composers. 

Father  Mozart  was  well  educated  and  a  good  musician.  He  was  a 
violinist  in  the  Archbishop's  Court  Chapel;  he  composed  music;  and  he 
wrote  a  famous  book. on  Violin  Playing.  Wolfgang's  mother,  a  lovely 
affectionate  wife,  also  came  from  a  musical  family.  She  was  proud  of  her 
daughter  Nannerl,  four  and  a  half  years  older  than  her  baby  brother,  and 
already  a  talented  performer  on  the  clavier.  As  Nannerl  practiced,  Wolf- 
gang listened  and  soon  learned  how  to  pick  out  thirds  at  the  keyboard. 
His  ear  was  so  sensitive  that  he  cried  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  loved 
to  hear  the  sweet  chirpings  and  trills  of  the  family  canary,  and  years  later 
when  he  had  become  a  celebrated  composer,  he  remembered  the  little 
bird  and  wrote  a  piece  called  The  Canary. 

As  Wolfgang  grew  up  and  his  father  realized  that  he  was  not  only 
a  child  prodigy  who  could  perform  on  many  instruments,  but  that  he  was 
becoming  a  composer  too,  he  decided  to  encourage  his  unusual  talents  in 
every  possible  way.  When  the  boy  was  only  four  his  father  taught  him 
to  play  minuets  and  other  pieces  which  he  memorized  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  performed  without  a  mistake.  At  five  he  was  composing  pieces  which 
his  father  wrote  down  carefully  in  a  notebook. 

In  another  year  the  talents  of  both  children  had  developed  so  re- 
markably that  Leopold  considered  it  his  duty  to  arrange  concerts  for  them 
in  cities  where  they  would  be  heard  at  the  courts  of  w^ealthy  princes, 
queens,  and  kings.  The  first  tour  began  when  Wolfgang  was  six  and 
Nannerl  ten.  Papa  Mozart  and  the  two  young  prodigies,  bundled  up  in 
their  warmest  coats  and  woolen  mittens,  climbed  into  a  big  travelling 
coach  on  the  twelfth  of  January  and  rumbled  over  the  cobblestoned 
streets  on  their  way  to  Munich. 

Munich  was  the  Bavarian  capitol,  the  seat  of  the  Elector's  court.  As 
news  circulated  that  the  Mozart  "wonder"  children  had  arrived,  they  were 
soon  invited  to  play  at  the  best  houses  and  before  the  Elector  himself. 

Their  travels  and  concerts  continued  through  the  years.  Wolfgang 
and  Nannerl  played  in  many  royal  courts  and  became  famous  as  perform- 
ers all  over  Europe. 


THE   FOUR  SEASONS  — "Spring 


## 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS  is  a  set  of  violin  concertos,  published  by  an  Italian 
Priest,  Antonio  Vivaldi,  in  1725.  Each  of  the  four  concertos  describes  a 
different  season  of  the  year:  "Spring,"  "Summer,"  "Autumn,"  and  "Win- 
ter." People  usually  think  of  this  work  as  "program"  music  since  the 
composer  tries  to  express  through  musical  ideas  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  different  seasons.  Even  though  the  sound  of  the  music 
itself  is  highly  descriptive,  Vivaldi  has  written  his  comments  at  various 
places  on  the  score  to  make  sure  that  his  intentions  are  carried  out  by  the 
players 

Each  person  has  his  own  impression  or  "dream  picture"  while  listen- 
ing to  program  music.  You  may  be  interested  in  the  comments  of  a 
listener  in  England  who  thought  about  "Spring"  as  he  listened  to  Vivaldi's 
concerto: 

1.  "Spring"  begins  with  a  merry  carefree  tune  played  by  the  strings. 

2.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  countryside  waking  up  after  a  cold  winter. 

3.  A  fresh  breeze  touches  the  new  green  leaves  on  the  trees. 

4.  A  rippling  stream  winds  through  the  fields. 

5.  A  violin  imitates  the  chirping  of  young  birds  calling  to  each  other. 

6.  The  first  tune  comes  back  again. 

7.  Now  it  sounds  like  thunder  in  the  cellos  and  double  basses. 

8.  The  birds  scurry  off  to  find  shelter  from  the  coming  storm. 

9.  Violins  rush  up  the  scale,  sounding  like  lightning. 

10.  The  music  sounds  gloomy,  but  the  storm  does  not  develop. 

11.  When  the  thunder  fades  away  the  birds  come  back  chirping. 

12.  The  opening  tune  returns  and  all  is  happy  again. 

13.  The  piece  comes  to  a  slow  end. 

When  you  listen  to  Vivaldi's  "Spring"  jot  down  your  impressions  of 
the  music.  They  may  be  entirely  different  from  those  suggested  above.  In 
fact,  you  may  not  think  of  anything  even  connected  with  Spring.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  about  the  instruments  or  the  form  of  the  piece. 

The  instruments  to  listen  for  on  the  recording,  and  to  look  for  at  the 
concert  are  all  strings:  Violins,  violas,  cellos  and  double  basses.  You  may 
want  to  make  a  bulletin  board  display  of  these  instruments  in  your  class- 
room. Ask  your  librarian  to  show  your  class  some  filmstrips  on  the  history 
of  these  instruments. 

In  the  Allegro  Movement  of  "Spring"  which  the  Little  Symphony 
will  perform  at  your  concert  there  are  two  themes  which  might  be  called 
"a"  and  "b." 

a  Theme  b  Theme 
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When  you  are  familiar  with  these  short  tunes,  try  to  hear  them  each  time 
they  appear.  Vivaldi  has  a  habit  of  repeating  each  theme  before  going  on 
to  something  else.   Are  the  repetitions  softer  or  louder  than  the  original? 
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ANTONIO  VIVALDI,   1675-1741 


Antonio  Vivaldi,  known  as  the  Red  Priest,  was  born  in  Venice.  No  one 
knows  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  but  it  was  between  1675  and  1678.  He 
died  in  Vienna  in  1741. 

Antonio's  father  was  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi,  a  violinist  at  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice.  The  boy  had  his  first  music  lessons  from  his 
father,  but  little  else  is  known  about  his  childhood.  As  a  young  man  he 
decided  he  wanted  to  become  a  priest.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  it  was  necessary  to  have  either  all  or  a  part  of  his  head  shaved 
before  he  could  take  his  Holy  Orders.  To  prove  his  sincerity,  he  went 
through  this  ritual,  known  as  the  tonsure,  but  he  was  not  made  a  priest 
until  a  number  of  years  later. 

Vivaldi  was  always  called  the  Red  Priest,  but  nobody  knew  exactly 
v/hy.  Some  said  it  was  because  of  his  carrot-colored  hair.  Others  were 
sure  that  it  was  because  he  insisted  on  wearing  bright  red  robes.  It  was  a 
colorful  name  and  it  stayed  with  him  throughout  his  life. 

As  it  turned  out  Vivaldi  left  the  priesthood  after  one  year.  Before 
leaving  the  church  he  had  been  forbidden  to  say  Mass.  A  rumor  circulated 
that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  middle  of  a  service  to  write  down  a  tune 
that  had  just  occurred  to  him.  "Not  true!"  claimed  the  offended  red-head. 
And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  Mass 
because  of  an  illness.  He  suffered  from  a  chest  ailment,  like  asthma, 
which  brought  on  sudden  unexpected  choking  attacks. 

Once  Vivaldi  was  free  to  spend  all  of  his  time  on  music  he  became 
a  renowned  violinist  and  a  fine  composer.  In  1709  he  was  made  professor 
of  violin  at  the  Girls'  Conservatory  of  the  Capitale  della  Pieta  in  Venice. 
Here  he  had  time  not  only  to  teach  but  to  compose  many  wonderful 
concertos.  In  1716  he  was  honored  with  an  appointment  as  "Maestro  of 
Concertos." 

Vivaldi  spent  many  years  teaching,  composing,  and  playing  the 
vioHn.  From  1725  to  1735  he  travelled  all  over  Italy  and  in  other  coun- 
tries as  a  virtuoso  violinist  and  opera  composer.  He  was  popular  as  a 
performer  because  the  music  he  played  was  striking,  and  displayed  extra- 
ordinary technical  skills.  His  operas,  too,  contributed  to  his  fame  as  a 
composer.  He  wrote  forty  or  more  operas,  and  also  acted  as  an  opera 
impresario. 

After  ten  years  of  travelling  Vivaldi  went  back  to  the  Girls'  School 
where  he  was  Master  of  Concertos  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
Vienna,  a  poor  man,  in  1743. 

Vivaldi's  concertos,  numbering  nearly  four  hundred,  were  composed 
largely  for  violin  and  strings,  but  some  are  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  flute. 
In  his  day  the  concerto  (kon-chairto)  was  not  a  show  piece  for  a  single 
instrument  playing  in  alternation  with  an  orchestra.  A  small  group  of 
instruments   were   combined    in    various    ways    for    contrasting    effects. 


CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY,  Op.   25 


April  21,  1918,  was  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  composer,  Serge 
Prokofiev.  He  had  worked  for  two  years  on  a  piece  for  orchestra  which 
he  named  the  "Classical  Symphony."  With  baton  in  hand,  he  stood  before 
a  small  group  of  players  from  the  Russian  State  Orchestra  to  conduct  his 
Symphony.  Prokofiev  intended  the  orchestra  to  be  small  because  he  was 
returning  to  the  style  of  the  classical  composers,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Although  the  form  of  the  symphony  followed  an  eighteenth  century  pat- 
tern, Prokofiev's  harmonies  were  anything  but  old  fashioned.  They  were 
clear  cut,  sharp,  and  at  that  time,  they  were  considered  to  be  discordant. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Prokofiev  that  his  first  performance  was  attended 
by  the  Commissar  of  Education  who  approved  of  the  work.  Russia  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  revolution  and  it  was  difficult  to  leave  the  country.  How- 
ever, when  Prokofiev  asked  for  permission  to  go  to  America  his  request 
was  granted.  Travelling  by  way  of  Japan,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  con- 
certs, he  finally  arrived  in  New  York.  It  was  September,  1918,  and  he 
had  spent  all  of  his  money.  Being  penniless  did  not  bother  him  when  he 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was  "the  glittering  hope  of  future  Russia" 
and  "the  most  promising  composer  since  Stravinsky."  At  a  concert  in  New 
York  on  December  10,  1918,  Modest  Altschuler's  Russian  Orchestra 
played  the  "Classical  Symphony"  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  historic  event  the  "Classical  Symphony"  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  concert  numbers  in  the  repertoire  of  orchestras  not  only  in 
this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 

The  "Classical  Sympony"  has  four  movements:  1)  Allegro  con  brio, 
2)  Lar ghetto,  3)  Gavotte:  Non  troppo  allegro,  and  4)  Molto  vivace.  At 
your  children's  concert  the  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony  will  play  the 
last  two  movements. 

The  third  movement  is  a  Gavotte  in  the  style  of  a  sixteenth  century 
dance.  The  music  suggests  strong,  high-stepping  rhythms.  It  begins  on 
the  last  half  of  a  4/4  measure,  as  if  the  foot  is  held  up  in  the  air  to  prepare 
for  the  first  down  beat  which  the  dancer  accents  with  a  stamp. 
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After  hearing  the  music  a  number  of  times  you  will  discover  that 
there  are  three  sections:  ABA.  You  will  find  it  interesting  to  dance  to 
the  music,  making  up  your  own  original  movements.  Turn  to  the  outside 
back  cover  and  play  the  Percussion  score  with  the  recording,  TV-S  34599- 

The  fourth  movement  is  lively  and  very  fast.  It  begins  without  any 
introduction  and  turns  into  a  rondo  in  which  several  themes  are  tossed 
around,  returning  from  time  to  time. 
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SERGE   PROKOFIEV,   1891-1953 


Serge  Prokofiev  grew  up  in  Russia.  He  lived  in  a  big  white  house  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  beautiful  gardens.  The  house  and  grounds  were 
part  of  an  estate,  which  his  father  managed  for  a  wealthy  landowner. 
Serge's  mother  was  an  excellent  pianist,  and  the  little  boy  loved  to  listen 
to  her  play.  Noticing  her  son's  great  interest  in  music,  she  started  giving 
him  piano  lessons  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  talk. 

One  day  when  Serge  was  just  five  years  old,  he  heard  his  parents 
telling  about  a  famine  in  India.  He  went  to  the  piano  and  made  up  a 
piece  about  it  which  he  named  Galop  Hindou.  He  explained  that  it 
described  horses  galloping  off  to  India  with  food  for  the  starving  people. 
Since  he  knew  nothing  about  how  to  put  in  a  flat  or  a  sharp  where  it 
belonged,  his  composition  sounded  strange  and  discordant.  Two  years 
later  his  father  took  him  to  the  Opera  in  Moscow.  After  this  trip  Serge 
came  home  and  wrote  an  opera  which  he  called  The  Giant. 

The  Prokofievs  realized  that  their  son  was  unusually  talented,  and 
they  decided  to  take  him  to  a  well  known  teacher,  Taneiev,  who  lived  in 
Moscow.  Taneiev  examined  Serge's  compositions  and  said  to  him:  "Pretty 
good  for  a  first  effort,  but  you  will  have  to  learn  to  use  more  interesting 
and  unusual  harmonies.   Why  not  be  a  little  bolder?" 

Serge  took  this  criticism  to  heart.  In  1904,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  he  shocked  his  teachers 
with  his  boldness  and  disrespect  for  their  rules.  Some  of  his  young  friends 
liked  his  new  ideas,  but  when  he  took  his  scores  to  Taneiev  the  old  Russian 
master  threw  up  his  hands  and  shouted:  "Good  heavens!  Am  I  responsible 
for  this?"  "Yes,  you  are,"  replied  Serge.  "Remember  what  you  told  me 
a  few  years  ago?  I  decided  to  be  bolder."  Serge's  strange  new  harmonies 
were  too  much  for  the  old  teacher. 

Prokofiev  spent  several  years  in  America,  and  many  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  played  in  this  country.  The  Chicago  Symphony  per- 
formed his  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  the  composer  himself  at  the  piano. 
His  opera,  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  was  produced  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  After  leaving  America  Prokofiev  travelled  all  over  the 
world  on  concert  tours.  Despite  some  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  finally  returned  to  Russia  where  he  had  a  small  house  in  the  country 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges  given  Soviet  composers.  In  the  last  days  of  his 
life  he  received  many  medals  and  prizes,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Banner. 

Many  children  know  and  love  Prokofiev's  musical  fairy  tale,  Peter 
and  the  Wolf.  This  work  is  entirely  different  from  "The  Classical  Sym- 
phony" but  some  listeners  have  said  that  the  wide-stepping  chords  in  the 
Gavotte  remind  them  of  Peter's  boldness  after  he  has  caught  the  wolf. 
What  do  you  think? 


PETITE    SUITE  — Cortege    and    Ballet 


The  Petite  Suite,  written  by  the  French  composer,  Claude  Debussy,  in 
1889,  is  a  group  of  four  pieces,  each  with  its  own  descriptive  title: 

1.  "En  Bateau"  (In  a  Boat) 

2.  "Cortege"  (Procession) 

3.  "Menuet"  (Minuet) 

4.  "Ballet"  (Ballet) 

Debussy,  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  loved  to  play  the  piano,  and  he 
was  constantly  experimenting  with  the  interesting  variety  of  colorful 
sounds  it  was  possible  to  create  on  this  keyboard  instrument.  He  tried  out 
new  scales  and  built  unusual  chords  to  express  in  music  the  ideas  that 
flashed  through  his  mind  like  pictures.  The  Petite  Suite  in  its  original 
form  was  a  duet,  to  be  played  by  two  people  at  one  piano.  It  was  later 
orchestrated  by  Debussy's  friend,  Henri  Biisser. 

At  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  the  orchestra  will  play 
two  numbers  from  Debussy's  Petite  Suite.  The  first  one,  "Cortege"  (Pro- 
cession) suggests  marching,  as  in  a  parade.  The  second  one,  "Ballet,"  is 
music  that  may  make  you  think  of  whirling  toe -dancers  in  ballet  skirts. 

CORTEGE  is  such  an  impressive  composition  that  you  could  not 
describe  it  as  an  ordinary  parade.  It  is  a  stately  procession  in  honor  of  a 
royal  personage  or  of  some  celebrity  on  a  festive  occasion.  The  form  of 
the  composition  is  A  B  A.  The  music  is  created  largely  on  the  following 
three  themes.  As  you  listen  to  the  recording  in  your  classroom  learn  to 
recognize  these  themes  so  that  you  can  point  them  out  each  time  they 
return. 


a — First  theme 


b — Second  theme 


«*"ft;j  tj  u  mi  \{  ,[\js  a  Q 


pp 


c — Third  theme 


A.^f?rani.f^^^ 


You  might  enjoy  dancing  to  the  music  of  "Cortege."  Plan  an 
imaginary  procession  with  small  groups  of  dancers  representing  different 
characters 
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CLAUDE   DEBUSSY,   1862-1918 


BALLET  is  a  brilliant  and  exciting  number.  In  order  to  put  yourself 
in  the  mood  for  listening  to  Debussy's  music  find  some  pictures  of  ballet 
dancers.  Your  library  is  sure  to  own  some  reproductions  of  ballet  scenes 
painted  by  the  famous  French  artist,  Edgar  Degas,  1834-1917. 

When  you  have  listened  to  the  recording  of  "Ballet"  a  number  of 
times  you  will  discover  that  the  music  changes  in  the  middle.  The  first 
part — A  section — is  in  2/4  meter.  The  second  part — B  section — is  in 
waltz  rhythm,  3/8  meter.  After  the  waltz  there  is  a  return  to  the  A 
section,  completing  the  form  as  A  B  A. 


A  section — First  theme 


f^i^^iiimiJi^ 


B  Section — First  theme 


About    the    Composer 

On  August  22,  1862,  Claude-Achille  Debussy  was  born  in  a  room  over 
the  china  and  hardware  shop  run  by  his  parents.  His  birthplace,  the  small 
village  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  was  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  the  city  he 
loved  more  than  any  place  in  the  world. 

As  Claude-Achille  grew  up  he  showed  unusual  musical  ability.  His 
mother,  busy  with  a  family  of  five  children  had  little  time  to  encourage 
him.  His  father  made  so  little  money  that  there  was  no  hope  of  hiring  a 
music  teacher.  Fortunately  the  boy's  aunt,  Clementine  Debussy,  took  him 
to  live  with  her,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was  given  piano  lessons. 

No  child  ever  appreciated  a  music  education  as  much  as  young 
Claude.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  passed  the  difficult  entrance  examination  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  was  accepted  as  a  student.  For  the  next  eleven 
years  he  worked  hard  and  won  a  good  many  prizes  but  his  teachers  con- 
sidered him  to  be  a  difficult  student.  His  bizarre  piano  playing  shocked 
and  horrified  them  and  his  compositions  ignored  their  set  rules.  One  day 
his  teacher,  Ernest  Guiraud,  asked  him:  "What  rules  do  you  observe?" 
And  he  answered  "None — only  my  pleasure." 

The  teacher  did  not  live  to  find  out  that  the  boy  who  broke  all  the 
rules  of  the  Conservatory  was  developing  his  own  original  style  of  com- 
posing which  made  him  famous  throughout  the  world. 

After  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  went  to  Italy  for  two  years  but 
his  heart  was  in  Paris.  In  this  great  center  of  art,  where  poets,  musicians 
and  painters  gathered  in  the  cafes  to  exchange  ideas  on  how  to  break 
away  from  past  traditions,  Debussy  lived  until  his  death  in  1918. 


FACADE 


Popular  Song,  Country  Dance,  and  Polka 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  great  English  Lady,  Dame  Edith  Sitwell,  the  orches- 
tra music  for  the  Fagade  Suites  would  never  have  been  written.  Dame 
Sitwell  was  a  young  poet  who  was  searching  for  new  ideas.  In  the  early 
nineteen  twenties  sculptors  and  painters  were  creating  works  of  art  that 
looked  less  and  less  like  real  objects.  For  instance,  a  painting  of  a  dog 
might  not  have  ears  or  a  tail  and  even  if  you  looked  closely  you  could 
only  see  a  canvas  filled  with  intersecting  lines  and  squares  of  different 
sizes.  This  kind  of  painting  was  called  abstract,  and  the  artists  were  known 
as  "abstractionists."  Why  couldn't  this  idea  be  applied  to  poetry?  And 
also  to  music? 

Dame  Sitwell  had  two  brothers,  Osbert  and  Sacheverell,  (Sa-shev  - 
er-el)  who  were  both  interested  in  the  arts.  She  decided  to  talk  it  over 
with  them.  To  her  surprise  they  were  enthusiastic,  and  even  gave  her  some 
of  their  ideas  on  how  it  should  be  done.  Sir  Osbert  tells  the  story  of  how 
Fagade  came  to  be  written: 

"My  sister  was  interested  in  the  technical  exercise  of  her  craft  and  had 
written  various  dance  measures  and  abstract  poems.  These  delighted  my 
brother  and  myself  for  we  all  three  recognized  in  them  the  same  pre- 
occupation with  the  abstract  that  we  saw  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but 
which  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  poetry.  A  young  musician, 
William  Walton,  was  then  sharing  a  house  with  us  in  London,  and  we 
decided  that  he  should  set  the  poems  to  music.  I  thought  they  ought  to 
be  presented  in  as  abstract  a  manner  as  possible  and  suggested  that  the 
reader  and  the  musicians  be  hidden  behind  a  curtain." 

Fagade  turned  out  to  be  a  setting  for  narrator  and  seven  instruments 
of  twenty-one  abstractionist  poems.  It  was  performed  publicly  for  the  first 
time  on  April  27,  1926.  Edith  Sitwell,  unseen  by  the  audience,  recited 
the  poems  through  a  megaphone-shaped  mouth  that  was  painted  on  the 
curtain.  The  instrumentalists  who  played  the  music  were  also  hidden 
behind  the  curtain.  There  was  a  great  stir  over  this  unusual  affair,  and 
William  Walton's  name  suddenly  became  widely  known. 

Music  from  Fagade  has  been  arranged  by  the  composer  as  two  orches- 
tral suites  for  flute,  piccolo,  oboes,  English  horn  (or  alto  saxophone), 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  trombone,  percussion  and  strings.  At 
the  concert  you  will  hear  the  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony  play  three 
dances  from  these  suites:  "Popular  Song,"  "Country  Dance"  and  "Polka." 

When  you  play  the  recording  of  these  three  dances  in  your  classroom 
write  a  list  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  do  to  the  music.  Some  ideas 
might  be:  1)  Dance,  making  up  your  own  original  movement,  2)  Paint 
or  finger  paint,  3)  Make  funny  hats  or  costumes,  4)  Write  some  abstract 
poems  using  words  that  do  not  exist,  but  that  have  interesting  sounds,  5) 
Read  Edith  Sitwell's  original  poems.   (Your  teacher  has  a  copy  of  them.) 
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WILLIAM  WALTON,   1902- 


Sir  William  Walton  was  born  at  Oldham  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1902. 
Both  his  parents  were  singing  teachers.  William  was  an  unusually  musical 
child,  and  he  could  sing  complete  airs  of  Handel  before  he  could  speak. 
His  father  was  the  choir  director  of  the  local  church,  and  gave  him  his 
first  music  lessons.  When  William  was  only  five  years  old  his  father 
allowed  him  to  join  his  choir  as  a  regular  member.  Shortly  after  that  he 
started  taking  lessons  on  the  violin.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  lifelong 
interest  in  music. 

With  his  excellent  background  in  singing,  the  boy  easily  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Choir  School  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  made  a  choirboy.  Living  in  Oxford  provided  other  musical 
opportunities.  Here  he  heard  a  symphony  orchestra  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  wonderful  sound  of  so  many  instruments  play- 
ing together  that  he  immediately  decided  to  become  a  composer.  Without 
a  teacher  to  help  him,  he  started  writing  huge  choral  works  that  filled 
page  after  page  of  manuscript  paper. 

At  sixteen  William  Walton  became  an  undergraduate  at  Christ 
Church.  He  was  the  youngest  student  ever  to  receive  a  degree  in  music. 
Continuing  his  education  at  Christ  College,  Oxford,  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  musical  studies  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  any  other  subjects.  After 
he  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford.  Years 
later  when  he  had  become  a  famous  composer  the  College  made  him  an 
Honorary  Fellow. 

William  Walton  had  comparatively  little  instruction  in  composition. 
He  was  largely  self-taught.  While  he  was  at  Oxford  he  was  befriended 
by  several  important  musicians.  They  tried  to  help  him  and  encourage 
his  efforts  to  learn  theory  and  composition. 

More  important  than  his  friends'  encouragement  was  the  guidance 
and  stimulation  Walton  received  from  the  Sitwell  family — Osbert,  Edith 
and  Sacheverell.  The  Sitwells  were  people  of  wealth,  high  social  standing 
and  great  culture.  After  his  dismissal  from  Oxford  he  went  to  live  with 
them.  It  was  because  of  their  advice  that  he  wrote  his  first  important  work, 
a  string  quartet  which  was  introduced  at  the  International  Music  Festival 
at  Salzburg  in  1923.  One  year  later  Walton's  Quartet  for  Piano  and 
Strings  was  published  through  the  Carnegie  Trust  Fund. 

William  Walton,  a  young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  was  now  a 
published  composer.  Although  he  has  never  produced  a  large  number  of 
compositions,  his  works  include  two  symphonies,  three  concertos,  two 
concert  overtures,  marches  written  for  the  Coronations  of  George  VI  and 
Elizabeth  II,  a  very  successful  cantata  entitled  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  an 
opera,  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

In  1951  the  British  Government  bestowed  knighthood  on  William 
Walton  to  honor  him  for  his  musical  achievements. 
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SWEET   NIGHTINGALE 


Autoharp    Chords 
Introduction: 

'- I  ^  --  I 

—  /  F  —  Id  min  —  /  d  min  ■ —  / 
__/C^--/F--/F--/ 

--  I  C  --  I  ^  -Q7  I  C  --  I 

_-/Bb--/F  — /C7--/F-GVC--/ 
--  I  C  --  I  f  --  I / 
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EVERYBODY   PLAY  AND   SING 


SWEET    NIGHTINGALE 


AJo'deralo 


C7 


Old  English  Song 


1.  Pret  -  ty   maid,  come     a 
2.Pret-ty    Bet  -  ty,    don't 


long!    Don't  you    hear    the      fond       song, 
fail,      For    I'll     car  -  ry       your       pail 


^^ 


w 


J  f  iJ  J. 


^^ 


^ 


The  sweet  note      of      the       night  -   in  -  gale     flow. 
Safe  -  ly     home     on      the        road       as     we       go_ 

F  C7  F 


r  ^  g  ir  r 


J  iJ   ji 


^^  C7 


I 


Don't  you      hear    the    fond 
F  B** 


m 


of  the  sweet  night  •  in 
Fi^  C7  T 


# 


w 


Trff 

As   she  sings  in  the 
F 


rrfT 


As    she  sings    in     the      val  -  ley    be 


low. 


Memorize  two  stanzas  of  Sweet  Nightingale  to  sing  at  the  children's  con- 
cert. Before  the  audience  sings  with  the  orchestra  your  school  instrumental 
group  will  be  invited  to  play  the  song.  The  autoharp  players  will  sound 
two  F  chords  as  a  short  introduction  and  a  warning  to  begin.  Follow  your 
teacher-leader. 

The  instrumental  group  may  include  the  following  instruments: 
Winds        Recorders,  flutes,  clarinets  (key  of  G),  small  winds,  such  as 
tonettes,  melody  flutes  or  song  flutes.   No  brass  instruments. 
Bells  Melody  bells,  resonator  or  tone  bells. 

Auto  harps 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING 

Wind  instruments  and  strings  play  the  entire  song.   Divide  in  two  parts 

on  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines. 

Bells  play  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  (soprano  voice). 

Players  should  sit  together  at  the  front,  facing  the  orchestra,  with  a  teacher 

director.  The  instrumental  group  is  on  its  own  at  the  concert  and  is  not 

expected  to  play  with  the  orchestra.  The  music  is  to  be  memorized. 
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